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ABSTRACT 

In response to concerns about current grading 
policies and procedures, a study was undertaken to provide state 
leaders with descriptions of grading policies and procedures across 
high schools. A total of i44 districts (out of 292 in the state that 
was the focus of this study) responded. Documents provided by the 
districts varied according to districts but included materials from 
school board, district administration, school, and department levels 
Analysis covered the following: (1) purposes of grades; (2) audience 
for grades; (3) criteria for calculating grades; (4) grading-related 
practices; (5) directive nature of school board policies; (6) amount 
of building-level guidance on grading practices; and (7) staff 
development. There was considerable variation across the districts, 
although documents from several districts did not clearly indicate 
what criteria should be used in determining grades and how those 
criteria should be applied. Few districts appeared to give teachers 
adequate guidance to ensure consistent grading, and no district 
provided informaticn about staff development to improve grading. It 
appears that most systems develop policies and procedures that 
attempt to achieve all purposes for all stakeholders, and 
consequently achieve none very well. Six tables present study 
findings, and one figure illustrates multiple grading criteria. A 
12-"item list of references and four appendices with supplemental 
information about policies are included. (SLD) 
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This study was undertaken in response to concerns about current grading 
policies and procedures in the schools, expressed by state leaders in one 
northeast state involved in an educational reform effort. At one level, they 
were concerned about the extent to which grades were a valid and reliable 
description of student achievement, descriptions that could inform critical 
educational decisions like promotion, placement, participation in extra 
curricular activities, and admission to post-secondary education programs and 
institutions. At another level, they were concerned that current grading 
policies and practices were in conflict with their efforts to move education 
toward becoming a system that would ensure that all students acquired the 
knowledge, skills, dispositions, and habits needed "for future learning and 
for productive adulthood. 

The purpose of this study was to provide state leaders with descriptions 
of current grading policies and procedures. To make the study feasible 
within available resources, it was decided to focus on policies and 
procedures that affected the grading practices of high school teachers of 
English and mathematics. The question that was used to structure the study 
was: How do local policies and procedures vary with respect to: 

• the purposes for grades 

• che audiences for grades 

• the criteria for calculating grades 

• expected grading-related practices 

• board, school, and departmental directives and guidance 

• staff development regarding grading practices? 



Orientation 

Evaluation is central to schooling and to teaching. In order to learn, 
students need regular feedback on how they are doing. In order to provide 
active support for their child's learning, parents need similar feedback. In 
order to plan lessons that build from where students are, teachers need 
information about what their students know and can do. All three also like 
to have comparative information: How does a particular student do in 
comparison to other students in his or her class? 

Grading systems are "shorthand" languages for communicating evaluative 
information about students. The meaningf ulness of grades depends on the 
extent to which a school community has a shared understanding of what they 
stand for. This study Is thus an investigation into the extent to which 
particular districts and schools have stated in their grading policies and 
procedures such a shared understanding. It also is an investigation into the 
differences of the grading systems that have evolved across a group of high 
school districts. 
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Related Research 



This study builds on the following three lines of research: variability 
of grading practices, the predictive validity of grades, and the status of 
teacher preparation and training with regard to evaluation and grading. 

Studies by Clough, Davis and Sumner (1964), Evans (1976), Terwilliger 
(1977), Traub (1988), Leiter and Brown (1983), and Shavelson and Stern (1981) 
have documented the variability in teachers' grading practices. Explanations 
for this variability include? teachers may attribute varying degrees of 
importance and purpose to the grading process, apply varying standards, 
select arbitrary criteria in assigning grades, and assign grades according to 
preferences for certain student attitudes and behaviors (e.g., compliance and 
involvement) . 

Studies by Evans (1976), Hotchkiss, Bishop, and Gardner (1982), Kang and 
Bishop (1984) have explored the extent to which grades can predict how a 
student will perform in future courses or in work settings. This research 
indicates that grades are only moderately good predictors of future success 
in school and apparently bear little or no relation to future success beyond 
school . 

Studies by Stiggins (1988), and Stiggins, Frisbie, and Griswold (1989) 
have determined that teachers, in general, lack training and preparation in 
designing and implementing appropriate grading strategies, and that their 
current grading practices are often at odds with the practices suggested by 
measurement specialists. Nevertheless, teachers may spend as much as 20-30X 
of their professional time directly involved in assessment-related 
activities . 



Sample 

In the state serving as the focus for this study, there are a total of 
292 high school districts. With the assistance of the state department of 
education, copies of policies and procedures that might affect the grading 
practices of high school English and mathematics teachers were requested for 
each of these districts. In mailing the request, the following examples of 
materials would be of interest were named s 

• excerpts from school board policy manuals 

• district guidelines 

• teacher handbooks 

• departmental (math, English) guidelines. 

Of the 292 districts, 144 (49 percent) responded to the request. 



Methodology 



To do an analysis of the content of the materials submitted, an initial 
reading of about one-third of the materials was undertaken, in order to 
identify both vhat topics were addressed and some of the different ways in 
which they were addressed. This information was used to create a coding 
sheet. After training, two readers independently coded each district's 
submissions. When their coding differed, they would reread as a team the 
submissions of concern, in order to determine the coding that most accurately 
reflected the content of the submissions. 

The codings were then summarized using frequency counts and percentages. 



Description of the Documents Analyze d 

This study analyzed the content of documents provided by 144 school 
districts. The documents included excerpts from school board policy manuals, 
district guidelines and administrative directives, teacher handbooks or 
manuals, parent-student information handbooks, departmental guidelines and 
course descriptions. The actual materials provided varied by district. Some 
districts provided materials from all four organizational levels: board, 
district administration, school, and department; others provided materials 
from only one, two, or three of these levels. Specifically, 

• 66 districts provided school board policies (46 percent) 

• 50 districts provided district administrative guidelines (35 percent) 

• 116 districts provided school-level guidelines and procedures 
(81 percent) 

• 39 districts provided English department guidelines and procedures 
(27 percent) 

• 37 districts provided mathematics department guidelines and 
procedures (26 percent). 

There was no follow-up with the districts to confirm that they had 
submitted all documents relevant to their grading practices; therefore, the 
reader is cautioned against interpreting the lack of materials as meaning an 
absence of policies/guidelines at a particular organizational level. 



Results of the Content Ana lysis 

The content analysis of these documents covers the following seven 
topics: purposes of grades, audiences for grades, criteria considered in 
calculating grades, grading-related practices, directive natu.re of school 
board policies, amount of building-level guidance on grading practices, and 
nature of staff development. The results are presented by organizational 
levels (board, district, school, and department) where appropriate. 
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Purposes for Grades 

Documents were reviewed for statements as to the purposes (goals) served 
by grades- Of the 66 board policy documents, 55 (83 percent) presented 
purpose-related statements, 20 of the 50 district administrative documents 
(AO percent) contained purpose-relate I statements, and 52 of the 116 
school-lovel documents (45 percent) articu ated purpose(s) for grades. 

As seen in Table 1, five types of purpose statements were identified. 
The purpose statement mout frequently presented at the board level described 
grades as providing information about student progress (82 percent). 
District and school level purpose statements are less likely to cite this 
puri)Ose (AO and 38 percent, respectively). The following is an example of 
such a purpose statement, from a board policy manual, that was crafted to 
address state law. 



Evaluation procedures shall be developed and implemented 
to provide for the continuous and comprehensive review of 
pupil progress toward district and school goals and 
program objectives. 

(INSERT TABLE 1 HERE) 

The next most common pu.. ;ose statement presented at the board level 
described grades as providing information for instructional planning 
(AA percent). Here too, district and school level purpose statements are 
less likely to cite this purpose (20 and 10 percent, respectively). The 
following is an example from a board policy of such a purpose statement: 

Grading shall be that system of measuring and recording 
studr?nt progress and achievement which enables the stu- 
dent, parents and teachers to: (a) learn the student's 
strengths and weaknesses; (b) plan an educational future 
for the student in the areas of the greatest potential 
for success; and (c) know where remedial work is 
required . 

The third most common purpose statement presented at the board level 
described grades as providing information about a student's current level o f 
achievement and/or performance (25 percent), as differentiated from 
"^progress." In this instance, districts and schools are more likely than 
boards to cite this purpose for grades. Nine (A5 percent) of the district 
documents contained this purpose statement, and 3A (65 percent) of the school 
documents cited this purpose. For these districts, an example of such a 
policy is ab follows: 

The chief school administrator, in consultation with 
teaching staff, shall develop criteria for evaluation, 
indicators of achievement of 'he criteria, and acceptable 
standards of achievement foi all grade levels, courses 
and programs offered by the district. The criteria, 
indicators; and standard must be related to district goals 
and objectives . 
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These standards of proficiency shall form the basis for 
the district's grading system. The specific indicators 
of achievement and standards of proficiency developed for 
all courses and programs accupted for credit toward high 
school graduation shall be given to pupils and parents/ 
guardians, in writing at the time the pupil registers for 
the course. 

It is the intent of the Board to have grades earned by a 
student in a class accurately reflect the students' 
performance in that class. 

The fourth purpose found in a few of the documents describe'd grades as 
providing information for decision making -- information ..hat would help 
school staff make decisions related to, for example, eligibilitv 'for extra- 
curricular activities, placement in level of course (e.g., advanced place- 
ment, college prep, general education), or promotion to the next grade level. 

Finally, a few documents described grades as "motivators," "rewards " 
and "ways to discipline" -- for example, as one board policy manual said! 

Students should work hard to master the subject and thus be awarded with 
appropriate grades," while others explicitly stated that grade?: should nc^ be 
used as a disciplinary tool: "A student's behavior pattern is not to 
Influence the academic grade rendered by a teacher. Discipline problems are 
handled in the variety of ways specified elsewhere in the teachers' manual. 
The purpose of a grade is an evaluation." 

Audiences for Grades 

The documents were reviewed for statements as to the primary audiPnces 
tor grades. As shown in Table 2, parents were most frequently described as 
the primary audience by documents at each of the organizational levels (77 to 
85 percent). Students followed as the second primary audience (54 to 76 
percent). Teachers and other school-level decision makers were mentioned in 
25 percent of the board policies, though less frequently in documents from 
the other organizational levels (10 percent). A few documents referred to 
other decision makers, such as higher education officers or employers. 

(INSERT TABLE 2 HERE) 

Criteria to Be Co nsidered in Calculating Grades 

The documents provided by the districts were analyzed to determine what 
criteria vrere recommended to teachers as the basis for calculating grades. 
Through that analysis, the following five criteria were identified: 

• Student performance - statements that indicate that individual 
student performance on assignments, tests, quizzes, and homework 
Should be taken into consideration when assigning a grade 

P Class participation - statements that indicate that a student's work 
habits, record or homework completion, and preparation for class may 
be taken into consideration when assigning a grade 
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• Attendance - statements that indicate that a student's attendance 
record may be taken into consideration when assigning a grade 

• Attitude - statements that, indicate that a student's interest, extent 
of effort, ability to listen attentively, attempt to cooperate, and 
sense of responsibility may be taken into consideration when 
assigning a grade. 

• Discipline - statements that indicate that a student's behavior 
(e.g., cutting class or suspensions) may be taken into consideration 
when assigning a grade 

Emphasis on different criteria . The documents from three organitrat ional 
levels (district, including board; school; and department) were analyi;-:i'J 
separately in order to determine the emphasis that they played on each of the 
above criteria. Table 3 summarizes the results of those analyses. It ws 
t'.iat 90 of the 144 districts (63 percent) provided board policies or di. ^rict 
guidelines that specified criteria to be used in determining grades, that 116 
of the districts (81 percent) provided school level documents that 
specified criteria, that 39 of the 144 districts (27 percent) provided 
English department documents that specified criteria, and that 37 of the 144 
districts (26 percent) provided mathematics department documents that 
specified criteria. 

(INSERT TABLE 3 HERE) 

Table 3 shows that irrespective of organizational level, most documents 
(85 to 97 percent) specify student performance as the primary criteria for 
determining grades. It shows that classroom participation is the second most 
frequently mentioned criteria in documents from all levels; however, it most 
frequently appears in departmental documents (82 to 92 percent), in contrast 
to either district or school-level documents (30 to 38 percent). The other 
three criteria (attendance, attitude, and discipline are stated least 
frequently (3 to 23 percent). 

Nu mber of criteria used . The documents were also analyzed to determine 
how many criteria teachers were asked to consider, when they calculate 
grades. Only 15 of the 90 districts (17 percent) established student 
perturmance as the only criteria to be used in determining grades. An 
example of this follows: 

Grades are an evaluation of an individual's progress, not 
a judgment of a pupil's character or personality. Grades 
are not to be used as a method of reward or punishment. 
Grades are used to report educational progress and 
achievement. . .Students shall be graded compared to a 
fixed standard except v/hen a student is judged not able 
to achieve the fixed standard. In those cases, students 
shall be graded according to how well they are meeting 
theii prescribed educational needs and adjusted standards 
shall be reported. 

In contrast, 75 of the 90 districts (83 per(;ent) asked teachers to use 
multiple criteria in determining a grade. To illustrate this approach, the 
following excerpt is provided; it shows how one district defines what an "A" 
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means and what a "F" means in its grading system and the multiple criteria 
that are embedded within this statement of standards (Figure 1). 



(INSERT FIGURE 1 HERE) 

An alternative approach to a multi-criteria system was offered by one 
district. It created a two-grade system. The first grade, the "Academic 
Achievement G ade, " describes a student's performance on academic tasks 
(e.g., in-cl&ojj assignments and activities, performance in the laboratory, 
performance on quizzes and tests), relative to the performances of other 
students. The i .-cond grade, the "Individual Development Grade," describes 
the student's gr.v«>- academically, socially, and behaviorally with respect to 
where the studen. was at the beginning of the class or course. With respect 
to the second grade, teachers are encouraged to consider a student's effort, 
interest, attitude, work habits, self-discipline and self-direction, and 
attendance. In calculating a student's grade point average, only the first 
grade is used. 

Us e of "intelligence" as a criterion . Though most documents did not 
suggest that intelligence or the "innate ability" of a student should be 
weighed in determining grades, one district did provide a policy that 
suggests that teachers should consider I.Q. in the determination of grades. 
The policy specifically offers the following "rules of thumb." 

There should be about as many marks of 3.5 or higher as 
there are pupils in a group with I.Q.'s of 120 or above. 
There should be about as many marks of F (1.0 to 1.5), as 
there are pupils with I.Q.'s of 95 or less. It is 
expected that the number of marks at the 3.5 level or 
higher, and at the 1.5 level or lower, many have a 
variance of 25 percent of the pupils in the I.Q. groups 
of 120 and up, and 95 and below. 

Teachers are warned in the policy not to interpret this rule of thumb as 
indicating that any given pupil's marks must be given according to his or her 
I.Q. However, teachers are also urged, when they run into an atypical situa- 
tion (e.g., a pupil who is performing above or below their "expected" level) 
to review the case with the coordinator or principal before marks are issued. 
According to the policy, the rationale for this approach to marks is " to 
make sure that similar groups of pupils in various subjects are marked 
similarly by all teachers." 

Variability pX criteria .wj^hin_ districts . As a final analysis, the 
documents of districts providing materials from all three organizational 
levels (71 of the 144 districts) were reviewed to determine the extent that 
they were consistent in their treatment of the question of criteria. The 
results of this analysis were as follows: 

• 25 of the 71 districts (35 percent) provided documents from at least 
two organizational levels that were judged to treat the topic of 
criteria in a similar fashion 
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• 46 of the 71 districts (65 percent) provided documents from different 
organizational levels that treated the topic of criteria 
inconsistently. For example, the documents from different levels 
described different criteria, different numbers of criteria, and/or 
gave different emphasis to selected criteria. 

Grading-Related Practices 

The next analysis sought to describe the variability in the gradii-L^ 
practices across the 144 districts. All of the documents provided by a 
district were searched in order to determine the number of marking periods, 
the symbol system used in reporting grades on report cards, the weight given 
final examinations in calculating the grade for a course, tht numerical value 
of the passing grade for a course, and the method for calculating p,rade point 
average and class rank. Table 4 describes the extent to which districts 
provided information on each of these practices. The differences found 
regarding these practices are described below. 

(INSERT TABLE 4 HERE) 

Number of marking periods . Of the 144 districts, 130 (90 percent) 
provided information regarding i.he number of marking periods. The vast 
majority of these district? (98 percent) have four marking periods. One 
district 's documents said that it had three marking periods, while two 
districts' documents said that they had six marking periods. 

Grading system used for reporting grades on report ca rds. Of the 144 
districts, 141 (92 percent) provided information on the symbol system they 
use for reporting grades on report cards. Letter grades were used by 110 of 
the 141 districts (78 percent). Of the 110, 

• 80 (73 percent) use a simple system of letter grades on report cards, 
providing teachers four (A,B,C,F) or five (A,B,C,D,F) grading options 

• 28 (25 percent) use pluses and/or minuses with the letters, providing 
teachers between eight (A+,A ,B+,B,C+,C,D,F) and thirteen grading 

op t ions ( A+ , A , A- , B+ , B , B- , C+ , C , C- , D+ , D , D- , F ) 

• 2 (2 percent) use a simple system of letter grades, but provide a 
plus option with one letter girade (in one case f-^.A, and in the 
other, F+,F). 

'ihirty-one of ttie 138 districts (23 percent) use a numerical grading system 
on report cards. Of the 31, 

• 25 (81 percent) describe their numerical grading syf^em in terms of 
four or five bands (e.g., 90 to IOC, excellent; 80 to 89, good; 70 to 
79, satisfactory; below 70, failing). Interestingly, 14 of these 25 
define their bands in even intervals; 11 define their bands in uneven 
intervals (e.g., 93 to 100, excellent; 84 to 92, good; 75 to 83, 
satisfactory; 70 to 74, passing; 0 to 69, failing). 

• Three (10 percent) used numerical grading systems that did not 
involve bands . 
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• Two used a four-point number system (1 to 4). 

• One used a 100-point scale » with 70 as passing. 

Weight of final exam . Of the 144 districts, 99 (69 percent) provided 
information on how they weigh final examinations in the calculation of a 
student grade for an entire course. Forty districts (40 percent) have set 
the exam as worth approximately one-fifth of the final gradp The other 
districts use these weights: one-third, one-fourth, one-si> th, one-eighth, 
one-ninth, one-tenth, or one-twelfth. Furthermore, among these 99 districts, 
66 make no distinction between the value of a final exam in a semester or 
year-long course. However, 33 districts do make such a distinction, tending 
to assign a greater weight to the final exam in a semester course (e.g., 
one-fifth) than in a year-long course (e.g., one-tenth). 

An example of the kind of directions for computing final grades in a 
year-long course is as follows: "The final average is determined by doubling 
the grade for each quarter, adding in the final exam grade, and dividing the 
total by nine . " 

Passing grade for a course . Of the 144 districts, 113 (78 percent) 
provided information on the numerical value they used as the passing grade 
for a course. (Note: Most districts with letter grade systems, also use a 
concurrent numberical system^ in order to calculate grade point averages and 
class rank.) 

Districts tend to use four different numerical values for passing. Among the 
113 districts: 

• 42 (37 percent) districts use 70 or above as their passing grade 

• 36 (32 percent) districts use 60 or above as their passing grade 

• 32 (28 percent) districts use 65 or above as their passing grade 

• 3 (3 percent) districts use 69 or above as their passing grade. 

Calculation of c lass standin g or rank . Of the 144 districts, 70 (49 
percent) provided information about how they calculated grade point average 
and class rank. Only six districts (9 percent) use a simple, unweighted 
calculating system. In these districts, grades i:iL most courses count equally 
in calculating a student's grade point average and rank m class. An "A" in 
a basic-level, special-educatior., or honors level class has the same value. 

Fifty-four districts (77 percent) in this sample use a system in which 
grades for some courses are weighted differently than grades in other 
courses. For example, in some districts, grades in higher level courses 
(e.g., an advanced i)lacement science course) are weighted at a higher value 
than the same grades in a "re^'ular" science cuuirse, whtm calculating grade 
point averages. In other districts, only grades in academic courses are used 
to calculate grade point averages. 

Finally, ten districts (14 percent) operate a dual system of computing 
grade point averages: one system used for college admissions, and the other 
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system used for within district purposes such as selecting a valedictorian or 
honor society members. 

The way that districts explain their system often reveals the complexity 
of the process they have to complete. The following district description 
illustrates this point; 

Student averages are to be calculated by multiplying 
credits attempted times the quality points earned for 
each course elected. The total quality points earned for 
the year divided by the credits attempted that year will 
give the yearly average. The total accumulated quality 
points divided by the total accumulated credits will give 
the student's accumulated average. 

Directive Nature of School Board Policies 

The 66 school board policies were analyzed to determine what kind of 
direction they provided on the following six topics: frequency of marking 
periods, the kind of symbols used in the grading system the criteria to be 
used in determining grades, the timing and value of final erams, the effects 
of absences on grades, and the calculation of grade point average and class 
rank. The board policies with respect to each of these topics were coded as 
to whether the policy defined the prar^tice, charged the superintendent and 
staff with the responsibility to define the practice, or failed to address 
the topic. 

As summarized in Table 5, the three topics on which board policy was 
most likely to stipulate practice (38 to 42 percent) were: establishing 
frequency of marking period, establishing a symbol system, and defining 
grading components. The topics mentioned with the least frequency in board 
policy (17 to 20 percent) were: effects of absences on grade and computation 
of grade point average. 

(INSERT TABLE 5 H2RE) 

Of the 66 policies, 58 provided highly specific direction on one or more 
of the toi)ics. Of these 58 policies, 46 (79 percent) addressed one to three 
of the topics. Only 12 (21 percent) addressed four to six of the topics. 

An example of the latter encompassed nearly nine, single-spaced pages 
(See Ap|)endix A). It states that grading criteria should include 
comprehension of subject matter and skill development (as reflected in tests, 
quizzes, written and oral reports) and individual initiative (as reflected in 
homework, logs, journals and classroom participation). It describes how 
these criteria should be weighted and how to compute grades. It stipulates 
the conditions governing mid-year and final exams, standards for promotion, 
consequences of cheating, procedures for making-up credit deficiencies in 
summer school, calculation of class rank, and so on. 

In ccmtrast, a board policy providing minimal direction can be seen in 
Appendix B. 
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Amount of Building-Level Guidance on Grading Practices 



The school and departmental documents were analyzed for the amount of 
guidance given to teachers regarding grading criteria, the value of the 
criteria in computing grades, and the procedures for computing grades. 
Analysis of documents at this level was based on the assumption that school 
and departmental level statements are likely to have a significant influence 
on practice because of their close proximity to the teacher. Each document 
was assigned a rating on a three-point scale. At one end of the scale are 
documents that provide clear and explicit directions: they define grading 
criteria, state the value of these criteria when computing the grade (e.g., 
completed homework counts for 20 percent of the grade), and provide formulas 
for computing grades on a fair and consistent basis. At the other end of the 
scale were those docimients that made no mention of ':he criteria teachers 
should use in assigning grades and offered no guidance on how to compute 
grades. Documents that were determined to be midv/ay between these two points 
generally had guidelines for how teachers should assign and compute grades, 
but did not re uire teachers to follow them. 

Of the 144 districts, 116 provided school-level information that allowed 
for an analysis of the extent of guidance they provide to teachers. As seen 
in Table 6, very few of the schools provide highly directive guidelines. The 
majority appear to provide low and moderate levels (see Appendix C for an 
example of highly directive guidelines). However, at the departmental level 
the extent of guidance appears to be slightly greater; nevertheless, such 
guidance generally takes the form of suggestions. 



(INSERT TABLE 6 HERE) 
Staff Development Sessions on Grading Practices 

Each district was asked to provide information about district or 
school-sponsored staff development sessions on grading policies and 
practices. Sixty four of the 144 districts submitted information. From the 
documents and descriptions provided, it appears that grading policies and 
practices were most often treated as an informational topic during a 
departmental, school, or district meetings. In general, the topics read: 

• district or school grading policies 

• how to compute grades 

• hov to fill out report cards (or computer forms for report card 
preparation) 



• presentation of the distribution of the grades being given. 

These districts did not present documents that suggested there was an in- 
depth discussion ot the topic or that there was "training" to increase the 
consistency with which staff of the school or department determined grades. 



Discussion of the Results 

Though one must be cautious about generalizing beyond the 144 districts 
that submitted documents, it is clear that: 
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• there is considerable variation across these lAA districts regarding 
the content of their grading policies and procedures 

• the documents of a significant number of those districts that 
provided information from various organizational levels (46 out of 
71) failed to communicate a consistent picture of what criteria 
should be used in determining grades and how those criteria should be 
applied 

• the documents of a significant number of those districts that 
provided information about criteria used in grading asked teachers to 
apply multi-criteria (75 out of 90), a practice that, according to 
Evans (1976), Terwiiliger (1977), and Traub (1988), is apt to make 
grades less meaningful to students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators 

• few of the 1A4 districts, schools, and departments provided direction 
that were specific enough to ensure some level of consistency in 
English or mathematics teachers' grading practices 

• none of the 144 districts provided information about staff 
development being provided to help teacheri; ' grade" with consistency. 

Together, these results suggest possible reasons for the research 
finding that suggests that grades, at best, have moderate predictive validity 
and that for them to have such validity, they need to be accompanied by 
information like criteria used, weighting given alternative criteria, etc. 
(Evans, 1976; Hotchkiss, Bishop and Gardner, 1982; and Bishop, 1984). 

Being more speculative, there may be more profound reasons for the 
variability and inconsistencies identified. First, grades, as a shorthand 
language for communicating evaluative information, can reflect conflicting 
views of the purpose of schooling. 

• Those who see the primary job of schools to be helping students 
master certain knowledge and skills, want grades to define the 
current status of a students' achievement -- that is, its status 
against an explicit standard. 

Those who see the primary job of schools to be developmental -- that 
is, helping students to develop increasingly mature patterns of 
thought and behavior -- want grades to describe the effort and 
progress students are making. 

• Those who see the primary job of schools to be providing multiple 
programs, that are responsive to individual students differences want 
grades to differentiate students and their performance from other 
members of their class, grade, or age group 

Confounding these conflicts are th.' needs of different stakeholders (e.g., 
students, parents, teachers, counselors, employers, admission officers) for 
evaluative information in an economical form. They want, to varying degrees, 
information about the status of current achievement, about effort being made 
and development occurring, and about standing in comparison to the peer 
group . 

12 



In this context of conflicting purposes and varying needs, school 
systems try to develop grading policies and procedure^. If our speculation 
is correct, most systems will develop policies and procedures which attempt 
to achieve all purposes for all stakeholders and, therefore, achieve none 
well. In this context, only a few school systems will develop clear, single- 
purpose grading systems. Few will develop multiple grading systems, each 
with its own integrity and each serving well a given purpose or need for 
evaluative information in a economical form. 
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Table 1 

Typee of Board Qoal/Purpose Statenente 

]yp^ V^' PJ. B 1 1 i (• t, .Sc'hoo 1 

IN"')^) {l\-20) (N-l)i>) 



(JH) 



riovlcleH Infoiiiuition about student prtjgroso 4b (o^) ^ j^qj 

ProvlclGH Infonnatlon for iiiRtructlonal planning ^4 (44) 4 (;>o) 5 (igj 

PiovldPfi 1 ufoiiucit Ion about Htudont iRvemGnt./ 

14 (z-j) q (,,r,) .14 {6S) 

Pi()vl(lf»M i nfdi mat for (lix'lHton im^kliui 

pitMiiotion/iotontion, col lego ddiulsslonB, jobs) 4 (/) jiyj 

OtliGiH (p.g. giadc^H as luotlvatoLn) 4 (vj 3 j ». ^ 

Noto: Kacli docuinen) may have moro than one purpoHo roded. 



Tablo 2 
Target Audience 

(N (N 
'1 * n * 

4' (Oh) lb (MO) 40 (//) 

4^ C-'^') i;^ (60^ ^8 (b4) 

'IVachwi M anri mi IiuoI dHflnlon inaKeis 

(foi ,n«.noUo„B, honorn) 1^ ,, ^^^^^ ,^ ^^^^^ 



And 1 PMC 'f 

Paronts 

S^udonto 



lllglini c«lU(.'allon oftlunra 
Kmp loy^i H 



('^) (1») b (10) 

('i) 1 r. ) 4 (H) 

(HhmB .nilUaty) , ^ ^^^^ 



Noi.o: v.m'h pullfy may liavf? inoif- ihaii oiio taignt aiidlnnrn t: 



odnd , 



o 
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Table 3 

Covponents of OradeOf By Levol 



student CJannrooin 

II % n % !.i % >' 

lURlrlfi. 

H.cjo (63^) 79 (00) 21 (30) 14 (16) B (9) 3 (3) 
:k.*ht)ul 

N-UO (ni%) ( 05) 44 (JR) 17 (15) l» (16) 3 (3) 



l-.iu|l IrIi 
l)Mi)rut.int»nt. 

n-.)f, (^/%) 38 ( 97 ) 32 (02) 9 (23) 7 (10) 1 (3) 



l)Mpart.in»»iit 

(261s) J6 (97 ) 34 (92) 5 (14) 4 (11) 



lluto; At eacli IovgI, inoie tlmn one couiponent may be coded, 



Table 4 

DiEtrActB that Addressed Oradlng-Related Practices 

(N-144) 

Fiacjtices Distric ts 

n % 

Nunibei of iiiaiklng peilods 130 (90) 

GiT^dinq systein 130 (96) 

Weight of final exnm (69) 

rasMinti giadG 113 (79) 

Calculation of class standiny 70 (49) 
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Figure 1 
MultiiV3>g_Prading Critgria 



^^'iU^I-^il^ls ./or an A Student 

n work In (.'otm iat-.etit ly recognized nhowltitj 
r.'ompirahonnloii of rjnl))nct in.U-tnr through 
nbllJly to iQlfilti faciM ntid prliu'lpJuH ieatiifKl 

a flhowH ability to apply subject matter iearned 
to tt«w problems 

o orgnnir.Gs hlB/her work wel] 

o Gpeak3 clearly and forelhJy in dlQcuoGion 

o proRontn neat, well cnqanizod, accurate, and 
(•oinplete work on tiiu(> 

o pertonnf? required nkills with a high decjree ot 
mastery 

o completes both the average and the enriched 
asslynmont 

o has tlie power of analyzing his own work to 
discover his/her strong and weak polnt?j 

n haw good study liahits 

o shows maiked Initiative, Industry, and attention 



... StailS^^J.^!£ X9f . K ^Jtudont 

o is incapable of doing thi) work of hiM gionp 
or lf4 not Internntnd and \mhon Mt.tlo offoit 

a taketi little or no part In oral dlscur^sion 

o wtltten w(Uk Ifi careless, untidy, Inacc-nrale, 
or incomplete 

o span of attention Is short 

o often absent from school 

o has poo' M study hahU.s (A K student 

doing hi.s :;t may be given a D) 
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Table 5 

Extent of Direction Provided By Board Policies 
(N-66) 



Pol. Icy 
gtlpu Idi tea P r actlce 



Pol icy 
Del eya tea D ec ision 
11%' 



Not 

It" % 



Kroquehcy of roarklncj period 




(4;M 


13 


(20) 


25 


(38) 


Kind of symbol syatem 


28 


(42) 


19 


(29) 


19 


(29) 


IJf»flnltlon of grade components 


25 


(38) 


10 


(15) 


31 


(47) 


CondltionM related to final examo 


20 


(30) 


3 


{^) 


43 


(6b) 


Eftccts of absences on grades 


13 


(20) 


2 


(3) 


51 


(77) 


Computation of grade point average (C?PA) 


11 


(17) 


4 


(G) 


51 


(77) 



Hot 



e: Each policy may have more than one practice coded. 



Tablo 6 

Extent o* BcUool/Departnwntal Ouldance/Directiou in Grading 



^rhooi 
(N-llG) 



(N=39) 



(N-37) 



lllyh - In which j^c1k>oI« or (!epartmentn in^y idn_nx£Uci t 
(U iocaaix_ajid_^ foniui^^^ about criteria teacheiH t*houl(t use 
in aaaifjning grades' ( e. g . , grade components, vveighting of 
(liades, and computation of grades) 

Moderate - Ir. wttich school and department guidelines 
siKigest, but do not legnire, one oi more of the grading 
cilteria for tcachois to consider in antiigning grades 
not vory extensive in terms of directiony 

Lf/.v - in which school and department guidelines provide 
no mention of criteria teachers should uhg in assigning 
(fia{i«« (e.g., grade components, weighting of grades, and 
computation of grades) 



7 (b) 4 (11) 



46 (40) 32 (05) 



63 (54) 2 (b) 



2 (5) 



33 (89) 



2 ( 5 ) 
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APPENDIX A: 
Board Policy - Highly Specific 



MAF?KINGvSYSTEM 



1 • Mid3Marking_Per iod_Reeor t s 

Progress reports shall be issued to failing students e«nd to thosc- 
making minimal efforts. Reports may also be issued to students 
showing exceptional improvement. 

Reports will be mailed horae. 

Any par?nt desiring a conference with a teacher ma\* call the 
Gu i dance /Career Office 

2. Bg22£i:^£&£ds will be issued 4 times a year. 

3 . 2£§de_yaJ[ues 

A . G r adj. ng C r_i t j r ia 

On report cards and permanent records^ a letter grade will 
indicate the degree of the students' achievements based on the 
following criteria: 

{ 1 ) Comgr ehens i on of sub jec t matter 

and Skj^l,!, devel^ooment - as reflected in tests, 
quizzes, written and oral reports and 
pro jec t s , et c . 

^ 2 ) individual^ ioit iat ive - as reflected in 
homework , logs, journals, classroom 
participation, etc. 

Weight of Criteria (1) and (2) above: 

These will be recommended by individual in.s t rue t iona 1 Departments 
for approval by respective Supervisors, Management Team and 
Super intendent /Pr inc ipal by May 30 preceding each school year. 

The weight of Criteria (1) and (2) will be governed by the 
following ranges: 

(1) Comprehens lon/Ski 1 1 : 50 to 75% 

(2) Initiative: 25 to 5 0% 
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BEST COPY AVmiLE 



Letter_Grade 



Per f ormance 



Percenta22_0§:Qae. 



A 

B 

Q Average 

D 
F 

I Incomplete 



Outstanding 93-100 
Above Average 85-92 

77-84 

Below Average 70-76 
Failing ^'^^ 



M 

WF 
WF- 



Medical Excuse (Phys Ed) 
Withdrawal /Fai 1 ing 
o Wi thdrawal /Pass ing 
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M. WF, WP grades have no credit values. M grades will be used in 
physical education only. 

4 . Cgmout ing_Marking„Per igd^_Sem 

A. In computing individual Marking P^?riod grades, the 
full percentage j ange (0-100%) may be employed, 
whereby the actual Percent grade earned will be^ 
used in averaging all components of the student's 
efforts and accomplishments. 

B. In computing semester and annual grades each marking 
period, raid-year and final exam letter grade will be 
converted as follows to numbers for averaging purposes: 

A=4 C = 2 F=0 

B = 3 D = 1 

C. In a semester course (1/2 year) subject, the two (2) markinc 
period grades and the exam will be of equal value - 1/3 (33 
1/3%) each - in computing final grade. 

In a full-year subject, the four (4) marking period grades, 
the raid-year, and the final will be of equal value - 1/6 (H 
2/3%) each - in computing final grade. 

The averaging of grades will, however, not apply under the 
following conditions; 

(1) In a full-year course, a student who fails in 2 of 
the last 3 report grades (3rd & 4th marking periods 
and final examinations) will fail for the year, 
regardless of grade average for 1st and 2nd 

grade average for 1st and 2nd marking periods 
and mid-year exam. 

(2) In a semester course, a student who fails m 2 of t 
3 report grades (two marking periods and mid- year o 
final examination) will fail for the semester. 

22 23 



5 . Ml£lzYear_and_Final_ExaminaL ions 

Formal mid-year and final examinations will be given in all 
subjects. 

Mid-year examinations will cover the work for one semester. 

Final examinations will cover the work for one semester m 
semester courses and for the entire year in f u 1 1 -yea r " cou'r : es . 

Mid-year and final examinations will be given equai time and 
scheduling considerations. 

Mid-year and final examination grades are not to be included as 
part of marking period grades but are to be valued and averaged 
in the final grades as indicated in Section 4. 



Exerngtions: Students who perform well in full^year subjects 
be exempted from finai_exams as follows: 
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a. Any Underclassman (Freshman. Sophomore. Junior) who has all 
A's for the 4 marking periods and the raid-year exam in any 
specific subject(s) will have the option of being exempted 
from the final exam in that subject(s) and will have an A 
recorded as the final exam mark. 

b. Any Senior who has all A's or B's as grades for the four 
marking periods and the mid-year exam in any specific 
subject(s) will have the option of being exemoUd from fh^- 
final exam in that subject(s) and will receive his av^rag^ 
grade (A or B) as the final exam mark. 

§i^Qdards_f or _Promot ign 

Promotion, including graduation, is based on satisfying credit 
requirements. Homeroom assignment is determined by credits 
earned as follows: 



From 
Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 



To 
10 
1 1 
12 

Gr aduat i on 



y2j._2£_Cred 1 1 s_Reguj,red 
20 
50 
80 
115 



No student will be placed in a senior homeroom (grade 12) unless 
all^graduation requirements can be met by the June graduation 
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BEST C8Py AVAILABLE 



Cheating has a Lwo-fold definiMon: 

A. Cheating has a two-fold definition: 

1. Using "aids" not approved by the teacher in preparing 
any form of school work. 

Submitting as one's work the work and/or answers of 
another person. Such work or answers are norma. ly 
obtained through dishonest, deceitful or frauaulent 
means with or without the permission of the rig/itful 



2 . 



owner 



A person aiding and abetting one vho is cheating is 
also considered to be cheating. 

The following procedures will be imposed whenever a student 
IS found guilty of cheating: 

1. Student will receive a zero for the assignment and hav« 
no opportunity to make it up for credit. 

2. Teacher will notify student's counselor after each 
incident . 

3. Guidance counselor will hold a conference with the 
student after each incidence. 

4. Guidance counselor will notify parents whenever he/she 
deems necessary but not later than the second 
incidence . 

C. Student may appeal any charge-9 xn accord with Policy 505: 
"Students' Rights to Appeal and Due Process". 

Summer^Schogl. 

Student may attend an approved summer school for the purpose of 
making up a failing grade, improving a grade in a given subject 
(make up of credit deficiencies), or taking an enrichment course 

Actual grades earned in summer school will be recorded on 
permanent records along with the grade earned during the regular 
school year. 

In the case of repeat courses, students will receive "credits" 
only once. Both grades, however, will be computed in class rank 

All repeat summer school courses will be weighted on the "B" 
level . 

Course objectives, content, and standards of achievement must be 
consistent with thot^e of the regular school year . 
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GUIDELiNES^REGARDING^PROCEDURES 

QE_CBiDIT_DiFICIENCIES 

Affioun t_gf _Credi t No^_of _Sub jec t s No^_of _Sub jec t s Summer _Sc ho ol 

Occur red 8§;?^§-yE--&§Ii^ Syi£§:d_t o_At tend 

A, 1 to 5 1 or more 1 6 

6. More than 5 2 or more 2 5 

C. More than 10 Cannot make up more than 10 credits in Summer 

School • May attend Summer School as outlined m B 

to make ud 10 credits. 



9. Iytori,ng 

Students may also make up a failing grade m a course through a 
tutor certified by the State in the subject taught. Ail tutoring 
charges are the responsibility of the student. 

A minimum of 6 hours of tutoring per credit is required. 

Approval and arrangements for tutoring must be made through the 
student's guidance counselor prior to the close of school. 

Course objectives, content, and standards of achievement must be 
cons i s t en t 

The student's final grade will be based solel ' on the final 
examination which will be approved an administered by the 

Department Supervisor or Assistant . 

The grade and credits earned and their computation in class rank 
and total credits will be recorded on the student's permanent 
record in the same manner as those for summer school* (See 
Section 8) - 

10. Makeup^Work (Absence, Tardii^ess, Truancy, Suspension) 

The student is responsible to see his teacher immediately upon 
return regarding the makeup of work missed during an absence. 

Arrangements for makeup must be made by the stud^-.iit. All makeup 
work must be completed by the student within a period of time 
equal to the days missed. Additional time may be requested by 
the student. 

To receive credit for quizzes, tests and other related work 
missed during the suspensions and excused absence or tardiness, 
the student must maKf=; up the work. 

Such work, however, may not be made up for unexcused absences or 
tardiness, class cuts, or truancy. It will be recorded cxs a 
fail ing mark . 
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CLASS RANK 



Class rank is calculated on student's quality point average which 
IS determined by dividing his total number of quality points by 
the total number of credits carried on a letter grade (A,B.C,D,F) 
basis, all subjects, regardless of the number of credits they 
receive, will be considered for ranking purposes » 

A two level weighted system is used to determine class rank. All 
subjects will be considered in computing class rank. 

The basic assumption of such a weighted system is that it is more 
difficult to earn a higher grade in an above standard subject 
than it is in a standard subject. For example, an A in 
standard class would be considered as easy to achieve as a **3" in 
an above standard class. 

A two level weighted system offers additional quality points for 
grades earned in subjects classified as "A" level* All other 
subjects will be considered "B'* level. The following illustrateji 
the quality of each grade on each acadeir-ic levol. 
Level A Level B 



Grade 



Qual i ty 
Points 



Grade 



Qual i ty 
Poin t s 



A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



5 
4 

3 
2 
0 



A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



4 
3 
2 
1 
0 



SUBJECTS WITH WEIGHTED VALUE FOR CLASS RANK 
(LEVEL A SUBJECTS) 



Bus iness 
Stenography 

Secretarial Office Practice 
Accounting Office Practice 



^athemat ics 
Algebra I , II , III 
Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Calculus and Ana. 
Georae t ry 

Computer Science AI , All 
Alfl, AIV 



Eng 1 i sh 

English lA, IIA, IIIA, IVA 



Sc ience 

General Science A 
Biology A 
Chemistry A 
PSSC Physics A 
Genet i c s 



Fi^ne^Ar t s 
Music Theory 
Career Art III, IV 
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Spanish I , II, 111,1V 
French I , II, III, IV 
Latin I , I I , III, IV 

y^alib-^Dd^Phys 1 cal_Educa 1 1 on 
None 



Human Relationship and Family Living 

I_ndus t r lal^^Ar t s 
None 



- S tud 1 e s 
Environmental Geography A 
American History to 1945A 
Amen can Government A 
American Culture A 
Recent American History A 
Justice in America A 
In t roduc 1 1 on to 
F^sychology A 
Wo rid History A 
Anthropology A 



Only subjects taken in grades 9-12 are used in determining elass rank 
All courses that are applicable toward graduation are considered. 
Failing as well as the passing marks are included. 

The following is an example illustrating how grade point average is 
determined . 

Student: John Jones - Grade 9 



Level 


Sub jec t 


Mark 


Credit + weight 


= value 


A 


English A 


B 


5x4 


= 20.00 


A 


General Science A 


B 


5x4 


= 20.00 


A 


Algebra I 


C 


5 X 3 


= 15.00 


A 


French I 


A 


5 >: 5 


= 25.00 


B 


Phys Ed I 


A 


3 . 75 X 4 


= 15.00 


B 


Health I 


B 


1.25 X 3 


= 3 . 75 


B 


Freshmen Chorus 


C 


5x2 


= 10.00 


B 


Band 


B 


5 >: 3 


= 15.00 






35 


c r ed 1 1 s 


123.75 



123 .75 



35,00 = 3.5357 Grade Point Average 



Courses taken in grades 10, 11 and 12 will be evaluated in the same 
fashion as above with the totals being cumulative. 

Class rank is computed on all students at the end of the junior year 
mid-way through the senior year, and at the end of the senior year. 
The Principal is reserved the right to make the final determination. 



12. Auditing 

Students may "Audit" classes in accord with the following 
guidel ines : 

A. Courses "audited" must go beyond the 30-credit minimum. 
3. Regular classwork, homework and tests must be completed. 

C. Pass/Fail grades and appropriate credit will be issued. 

D. Changes in status of "Audit" courses (audit to regular 
and vice versa) roust be made by the end of the first 
marking period. 

E. Audit privilege limited to Seniors and Juniors only. 

I 

F. Deadline for adding or dropping Audit courses is the 
same as for regular courses. 

G. One (1) course per semester is the maximum permitted. 

H. Only those courses NOT required for graduation roay be 
aud i ted . 

I. Audit courses will not be included in computing G.P.A. 
or Honor Roll status. 

J. The course will be recorded on report cards and permanent 
record cards as an "Audit" course. 

1 3 . Wi thd rawal_Fai lure / Wi thd 

If a student drops a course four (4) weeks after entrance into 
the class, he/she is to receive a withdrawal failure (WF) or a 
withdrawal pass (WP) as a final average. The WF or WP will be 
recorded on his/her report card and his transcript. The dropped 
course is NOT computed in class rank and honor roll. A student 
who receives a WF or WP will not receive any credit for the 
course. Division Supervisor's and a WF or WP will not receive 
any credit for the course. Division Supervisor's and Department 
Assistant's recommendation will be required after a 4-week peric 
in addition to parent and counselor approval. 

Dead 1 ine s _f o r _S tuden t_S chedul^ 

Unrelated Department Changes ( examp 1 e . . Math to English) 

Year Long & First Semester Courses Oct. 1 

Second Semester Courses Mar. 1 

Departmental Level Changes ( example .. Sc ience A to Science B) 

First Semester Course Oct. 1 

Year Long & Second Semester Courses Mar. 1 
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14. Honor_Roll 

Honor roil lasts will be announced following the close of each 
marking period. All subjects count m determining honor rolls. 

Principal's List: Students who receive "A^'s in all subjects will 
be placed on the Principal's List. 

Honor Roll: Students who receive "B"s or bfpLter m ail subjects 
will be placed on the Honor Roll. 

Averaging of grades is not permitted. 
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GRADING/RATING 



The Principal will consult with teachers selected that possess the neces- 
sary skills and abilities, to periodically review and make recomenriations 
to change as necessary, the methods used for to evaluate and report stu- 
dent progress. The grading system shall he uniform at comparable grade 
levels and shall be both diagnostic and objective. 



Date: 



Legal References: N. J. A,C. 6:8-3. 4fa) Assessn^ent 

J. A>C. 6:8-3. 7(a) Evaluation of Pupil Progress 



Cross Reference: 



5124 Reporting to Parents 

\ 
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APPENDIX C: 
School Guidelines - Highly Directive 

Numerical values of letter grades approved by the Board of Education 

will be as follovv's: 



A+ 


98-100 


B+ 


87-89 


C+ 


78-80 


D 


70-72 


A 


94-97 


B 


84-86 


C 


75-77 


D- 


effort grade 


A- 


90-93 


B- 


81-83 


c- 


73-74 


F 


below 70 



Marks will be deterndned using an 80/20 formula directed to those items 
listed in each subject discipline. 

ENGLISH/LANGUAGE ARTS 



80% 


20% 


honework 


attendance 


tests 


participation 


research paper 


preparation 


quizzes 


cooperation 


writing samples 




oral book reports 
and projects 




book reports 




notebooks 





SOCIAL SruDIES 
80% 20% 



honework assignments 


attendance 


tests and quizzes 


participation 


research paper 


preparation 


oral reports 


cooperation 


notebooks 
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honicrwor): 

tests 

atiizzes 

■* 

projects - oral, written 
laboratoiy reports 



20% 
attendance 
preparation 
participation 
cooperation 



i'^ATKHT'iATICS 



80% 



homework 

tests 
qiiizzes 

orojects - oral, \i7ritten 



20^ 



attendance 
preparation 
cooperation 
participation 



FOPEIGN L?2^GUAC 



ERIC 



80% 



20 ^ 



tests 


preparation 


qoizzes 


participation 


hom&^7ork 


attendance 


knwledge of dialogues and 
daily assignn^ts 


cooperation 


FJSINESS EDUGITION WJSTRLAI. ARTS KCP-E ECa^iaaCS 


80% 


20% 


percents 


participation 




cooperation 


tests 


preparation 


reports - oral, v/ritten 


attendance 



horarvrork 
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Grade Point Scale 



Honors nrour.ino 





4.33 


A+ 


5.G3 


A 


4.00 




5.20 


A- 


3.67 


A- 


4.77 


B+ 


3.33 


&f 


4.33 


B 


3.00 


B 


3.90 


D- 


2.67 


B- 


3.47 


C+ 


2.33 


C+ 


3.03 




• \J\J 


c 


2 60 


c- 


1.67 


C- 


2.17 


D 


1.00 


D 


1.30 



Policy on I-linimum Failing Grades 

A teacher niust weigh carefully the progress a student is iraking in 
deciding A Final Grade , 

It is inportant for all teachers to keep a " student alive " in deciding 
a percent to be recorded as a failing grade for a rarking period or 
semester. Weigh carefully those factors wKich nay have caused failiire. 
Look at student records. Analyze, schedule conferences vd.th parents and 
or student and set goals and condid.ons from conference. Seek the assistance 
of Guidance Coi:insellors and Sirpervisors. I will not accept adding up tests, 
quiz and home/;ork without inplenienting the steps nentioned above. It i.^ 
nore challenging to the student and you if the course can be changed, 
"Failure to Success", therefore encouragement, prodding, short terrr goals 
and any other techniques must be i'rplemented. Flexibility shall be part of 
the evali3ation process. 

A# Ihe percent recorded should not be absol'ote vMch elirrinates for a 
student any ciiance of passing if satisfactory progress is indicated 
and a sincere effort comes into play. 

B* Evaluate total student performance. Don't decide by administering one 
test. If the marking period grades have been acceptable by your 
standards consider reasons \my he nay have failed flid Terms or Final Exams . 

If a student has one mar)diig period with performance totally unacceot- 
able v^le his other ^three narking periods give you a clear picture of 
his ability, weigh carefully the failing markwing period. Could serious 
factors of family divorce, health, emotional traira etc. be the cause? 
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Pol icy on !linirTarT^> Failing Grades (continued) 

D. VJhen rarking -lid Term and Final Z>iai?s grades revie.-; "distribution 
of grades". They are irrportant! One cannot assume *'It is the 
student's fault ", or "They won't study". We as professionals share 
in the responsibility of failure. 

£• Keep your options open 

Fle>dbility, understanding or consideretion should not be 
exercised if a student nakes no attenpt to be part of the 
learning process or nakes no attenpt to cooperate or be in 
attendance . 

Sipervisors and Building Principal will intervene if the cibove 
factors are not considered \^en determining Marking Period and 
Final Grades. 
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riarliinJ^ Book becorrtBs t}^e official record for rrarks during any school 
year* Data collected b\' the teacher in evaluating the student needs 
to be accurate and recorded in an organized n^nner. It is iirportant 
to have aniformity in recording and leave the evaluation of studt-nts 
to the professional staff, within the policies established. There- 
fore, the follOA'ing is to be iirpla^^xEnted: 

1. Each teacher will penranently secure ciny code, or hew credit is 
determined, weight of lab, e>:tra project, v;ei^t of quiz, etc., 
on the inside cover of the Jiarldng Book. 

2. Teacher^ s nanie is to be listed on the cover and first page. If 
nore than one book is used, post 1 of 2, 2 of 2, etc.. 

3. Coirplete inforrotion at the top of the page: period, course title 
and'nunber, term (interpret as irarking period!, and year*. 

4. Students are to be listed in alaohabetical order — last name first. 
List only once for eaci course. Late enrollees: post date of antry 
into class. 

5. Post month and date; E>:.: Sept. 3, 4, 5, etc.. The page to your 
teft is to be used for attendance, tardiness, and basically the 
20% items. Attendance and tardiness will be recorded by classes 
on the studant's report card. Information v;ill be provided by you 
by keeping accurate record of hisA»er attendance. P^cord the 
nxrrber of cays in eadi marking period at the top of the page ne>:t 
to Code. 



1st I'iarkwing Period 
2nd J-'iarking Period 
3rd Marking Period 
4 th l^taryjjig Period 

7th and 8th Grade cycles - check pages B-8 and E-11 of the 
Administrative P^dbook . 

6. Percentages are to be recorded each marking period in the colxrrris 
labeled: 

Dailv: 20% portion of the crade ex.: 80% 20% Mark % 
Period Test: 30% portion of the 

grade 62 28 903 

Average: Percentage average for 

rrarking period 

Hscord percentage as corrputed. If for some reason in your professional 
judgenent you wish to adjust an\' rrarks as. an incentive for a particular 
student, and the percentage does not warrant the letter grade*, note 
explanation on the surrtTary page. Use an asterisk. 
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rh^nces in vroceiMre v.-ill be perrdttec only with prior discussion 
SS you; Sl^^rvis^ a.nd final a?pro^'al of the Principal. 

rfgnM*-ina Pinal Grades 

Vearly Courses: Final 

n .Mp 2ndM.P. Mid-Ten. 3rd M.P. jth y..?,^^ Total 



20 



20 10 



20 20 10 100 



■Semester Courses ; 

1st M.P. 2nd M.P. Final 



Total 



40 



40 20 100 



rvcle Courses : 

Marking Pd. ^^E!) 
80 



20 



!!arkinc Book: 



-he ba-ir of the book T^rovices for the recording of all ^percentage ^f^J-^^f 
-T ■^f^^Ar.c De-iods in addition to itdd-terTu and final exa:r£. Coluims 

final grades. 
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QUIZZES, REPORTS, CONTENT 



80 Percent Grade 
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1 J « z 
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9 9 




1 "7 C 


• 8 


V 

A 


23 




18 . A 


.8 


X 


H: 




19.2 


.8 


X 


25 




20 


.8 


X 


26 




20.8 


.8 


X 


27 




21,6 


.8 


X 


28 




22. A 


.8 


X 


29 




23.2 


.8 


X 


30 




2A 


.8 


X 


31 




24.8 


.8 


X 


32 




25.6 


.8 


X 


33 




26.4 
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X 


34 




27 . 2 
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. O 


V 
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28 


. 8 


X 


36 
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X 
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29 . 6 


. 8 


X 


38 




30 . 4 


• 8 


X 


39 


— 


31. 


. 8 


X 


40 




32 


. 8 


X 


41 


— 


32.8 


. 8 


X 


42 




33 . 6 


. 8 


X 


43 




34,6 


. 8 


X 


44 




35 . 2 


. O 


X 


45 


~ 


36 


. 8 


X 
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36 . 8 
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37 . 6 


. 8 


X 


48 




38 . 4 


. 8 


X 


49 




39 . 2 


. 8 


X 


50 




40 


c 
. o 


X 


C 1 

51 




40 . 8 


. 8 


X 


52 




41 . 6 


. 8 


V 

A 


53 




42 . 4 


. 8 


X 


54 




43. 2 


. 6 


X 


55 




44 


.8 


X 


56 




44.8 


.8 


X 


57 




45.6 


.8 


X 


58 




46.4 


.8 


X 


59 




47.2 


.8 


X 


60 




48 


.8 


X 


61 




48.8 


.8 


X 


62 




49.6 


.8 


X 


63 




50.4 


.8 


X 


64 




51.2 


.8 


X 


65 




52 


.8 


X 


66 




52.8 



.8 X 67 = 53.6 
.8 X 68 = 54.4 
.8 X 69 = 55.2 
.8 X 70 = 56 
.8 X 71 = 56.8 
.8 X 72 = 57,6 
.8 X 73 = 58.4 
.8 X 74 = 59.2 
.8 X 75 = 60 
.8 X 76 = 60.8 
.8 X 77 = 61.6 
•8 X 78 = 62.4 
.8 X 79 = 63.2 
.8 X 80 = 64 
.8 X 81 = 64.8 
.8 X 82 = 65.6 
.8 X 83 = 66.4 
.8 X 84 = 67.2 
.8 X 85 = 68 
.8 X 86 = 68.8 
.8 X 87 = 69.6 
.8 X 88 = 70.4 
.8 X 89 - 71.2 
.8 X 90 = 72 
.8 X 91 = 72.8 
.8 X 92 = 73.6 
.8 X 93 = 74.4 
.8 X 94 = 75.2 
.8 X 95 = 76 
.8 X 96 = 76.8 
.8X9"= 77.6 
.8 X 98 = 78.4 
.8 X 99 = 79.2 
.8 X 100 = 80 
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PARTICIPATION, PREPARATION, COOPERATION 



20 Percent 



.2X1 = 
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.2 X 97 = 19.4 
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.2 X 99 = 19.8 
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Procedure: Issuing D- grade and in particular sequential courses 

D- grade issued by an instructor is based on effort. All teachers, 
before issuing the D- grace, should carefully consider the folla^.'inc: 



1. 


Examine the recx)rcs, i.e., test scores, which 
the C.A.T. and the D.A.T.; 


include 


2. 


Student perforrance; 




•3 


ConmunicatLon with the student as to their fut 


.ure courses; 


A. 


Did the student irake every effort to learn, i. 
detertrdnation and sincerity; 


e., extra help 


5. 


After the teacher rnodified the subject iratter. 
the student conplete his/her responsibility 


(course) did 



D- is a pcissinc grade and carries credit for the course (Grades S-12) 

D- grade will not be issued in J-iath or Foreign Language unless the 
student is a saoior. 



'Question arises as to the next sequential course . Ive are all aware sore 
courses can be modified for student success without carpromising quality 
or integrity. Co.nversely, some subjects can only be nestered if a student 
passes the prior sequential course based on perfonnance, 

Understandinc the problem, I am instructing Supervisors and Guidance 
Counselors - '"Before a student is penritted to* continue to the next 
sequential course, the following should occur: " 

a. Contact the instructor issuing the D- for his/her 
reconmenda tion ; 

b. Review records; . 

c. Revie.>7 the content rraterial jjicluded in the course or 
subject requested; 

c. ■■lake recorrmsndaticns to the Principal for continuing to 

the ney:t sequential course or a subject v;bJLch the student can 
handle successfully. 
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APPENDIX D: 

Departmental Guidelines - Moderately Directive 



ENGLISH 

The following statement contains the general factors to be con- 
sidered in determining English grades: The element of teacher sub- 
jectivity enters quite prominently in grading the English course 
particularly with regard to a student's competence in the various 
areas of English learning. This is a real barrier to a unified grading 
policy. 

However, common areas are discernible among all English courses 
and can be included in a general statement of grading policy. The 
follo'ving criteria are used in the assessment of the student's grade: 

— Class attendance — physical presence in class 

— Class participation — evidence learning is taking place in 
class. This would include the student's attitude. 

— Written homework assignments completed — a sufficient 
number to guarantee practice heeded to solidify class instruc- 
tion. 

— Quizzes based on home study — individual learning is tested 
on a frequent basis. 

— Writing — creative and critical writing assignments. 

— Major tests — measuring the success of learning on complet- 
ing a unit of instruction. 

— Special projects — individual application of concepts, such 
as book reports, research, etc. 

— Extra credit assignments — at the discretion of the teacher 
provided all work is done. 



MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 

The Mathematics Department believes that the students should 
be encouraged to involve themselves in many different learning ac- 
tivKies. A significant portion of the student's grade will be deter- 
mined by their major tests wliich will be 60<7o of the grade. The 
homework that the students do will be 20<7o of the grade.* The 
homework has a direct bearing on the tests because the tests refiect 
the contents of the homework assignments m mathematics. In 
order to accomplish proficiency in mathematics, homework sup. 
phcs the practice essential to reinforcement of classroom instruc 
tion and theory. The third portion of the grade will be determined 
by their class participation which will be 20<% of the grade. Class 
participation will involve the following areas: discussions, asking 
and answering questions, woHcing individually on assignments in 
class, and putting homework problems on the board and explain- 
ing them to the class. 
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